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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Editor  Ottawa  News: 
The  question  of  caring  for  the 

unemployed  and  destitute  is  becom- 
ing more  grave  every  day.  The 
funds  of  existing  relief  agencies 
are  becoming  rapidly  exhausted  and 
the  problem  (tf  replenishing  them 
is  growing  more  and  more  difficult. 
The  problem  has  become  too  great 
to  be  handled  bv  local  communities 
or  even  the  states  and  everybody  is 
now  demanding  that  the  federal 
government  find  some  remedy. 
Something  must  be  done  before  an- 
other winter  or  there  will  be  wide- 
spread suffering  on  the  part  of 
many  and  greatly  increased  crime 
and  anarchy. 

Of  course  those  who  are  desti- 
tute and  unable  to  work  as  wdl  as 
children  and  women  who  have  chil- 
dren to  care  for  will  have  to  be 
cared  for.  They  should  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  provided  with  shelter 
and  fuel  but  for  all  who  are  able 
to  work  flztd  earn  a  living  for  them 
selves  and  their  families  it  is  im- 
X>eritive  that  they  should  be  given 
some  kind  of  employment.  This 
employment  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  yield  a  ready  return 
in  money  or  assist  in  providing  the 
food,  clothing  and  other  necessities 
for  their  own  and  the  relief  of 
others. 

Land  should  be  acqquired  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  and  an 
army  of  these  people  set  to  work 
on  each  tract  of  land  building  com- 
munity center^  for  the  comfortable 
I  housing  of  these  people.  There 
should  be  lai^e  buildings  like  army 


barricks  for  the  unmarried  and 
apartment  houses  and  cottages  for 
femilies.  Tbere  i^ould  be  bams  for 
dairy  herds,  poultry  houses  and 
good  shops  in  each  such  commun- 
ity center.  When  possible  these 
community  centers  should  be  locat- 
ed in  proximity  to  some  great  min- 
eral, oil  or  gas  resource  or  some 
factory  so  that  those  who  lived  in 
these  community  centers  could  find 
employment  working  for  private 
enterprises  or  if  private  enterprises 
failed  to  give  employment  the  gov- 
emment  should  operate  factories 
or  mines  to  give  the  people  em- 
ployment. 

Our  object  would  not  be  to  give 
any  imfair  competition  to  private 
enterprise  but  more  to  give  em- 
ployment where  private  enterprise 
failed.  It  would  be  our  object  to 
make  these  community  centers  and 
industri<al  enterprises  entirely  self- 
suporting.  We  would  charge  a 
reasonable  price  to  those  who  lived 
in  them  and  pay  only  a  living  wage 
for  labor  performed  leavkig  every- 
one free  to  work  either  for  govern- 
ment or  private  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  encourage  all 
who  lived  in  these  community  cen- 
tera  to  study  better  methods  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing, care  of  poultry,  shop  work, 
brick  laying,  plumbing  and  carpen- 
ter work.  We  would  make  this 
educational  feature  so  prominent  a 
part  of  the  work  that  many 
would  be  glad  to  i^nd  a  few  yeaw 
in  these  community  centers  in  or- 
der to  l)€tter  fit  themselves  for 
some  private  enterprise. 

B.  U«  HIESTBE. 


RESTRICTING    LAND  OWNERSHIP, 


One  great  blot  on  civilization  in  all  ages  of  the 

world  and  in  almost  every  nation  has  been  monopoly 
in  land  and  in  those  natural  resources  which  are  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  natural  forests,  minerals,  oil,, 
gas,  etc.  By  it  a  few  people  are  enabled  to  live  in  lux- 
ury and  idleness  upon  the  toil  of  the  masses.  God 
never  intended  that  a  few  people  should  own  the 
whole  world  and  be  permitted  to  charge  the  rest  for 
the  privilege  of  living  upon  it.  Every  person  born 
into  the  world  has  a  right  to  live  in  it,  and  that  right 
implies  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  well  as  to  those  things  which  nature 
has  placed  upon  it  or  beneath  its  surface.  These 
things  are  not  the  product  of  any  man's  labor,  but  are 
the  free  gift  of  God  or  nature  to  all  mankind.  If  we 
have  a  right  to  control  or  prevent  monopoly  in  any 
thing,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  do  so  in  these,  for 
they  are  the  very  foundation  of  all  wealth.  But  how 
are  we  to  do  it? 

The  simplest,  most  effective  and  most  just  way  to 
prevent  monopoly  in  land  would  be  by  a  graduated 
tax  on  pure  land  values  exclusive  of  all  improvements. 
Under  such  a  system  land  ownership  could  be  re- 
stricted to  any  degree  that  might  be  thought  advisa- 
ble according  as  the  scale  of  taxation  ^vould  ascend 
more  or  less  rapidly  or  the  unit  of  valuation*  might 

*By  unit  of  valuation  is  meant  the  amount  that 
constitutes  each  separate  block  or  section  in  the  as- 
sessment. Thus,  in  the  scale  chosen  one  thousand 
dollars  constitutes  a  unit  of  valuation* 
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Editor  Ottawa  News: 

The  questkm  of  caring  for  the 
unemployed  and  destitute  is  beoMn- 

ing  more  grave  every  day.  The 
fimds  of  existing  relief  agencies 
ar©  becoming  rapidly  exhausted  and 
the  prcHslem  of  replenishing  them 
is  growing  more  md  mm  difficult. 
The  problem  has  become  too  great 
to  be  handled  by  local  communities 
or  even  the  states  and  everybody  is 
now  demanding  that  the  federal 
gov^rament  find  some  remedy. 
Something  must  be  done  b^ore  an- 
other winter  or  there  will  be  wide- 
spread suffering  on  the  part  of 
many  and  greatly  increased  crime 
and  anarchy. 

Of  course  those  who  are  desti- 
tute and  unaUe  to  work  as  well  as 
children  and  women  who  have  chil- 
dren to  care  for  will  have  to  be 
cared  for.  They  should  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  provided  v^ith  shelter 
and  fuel  but  for  all  who  are  able 
to  work  and  earn  a  living  for  them 
selves  and  their  families  it  is  im- 
peritive  that  they  should  be  given 
some  kind  of  employment.  This 
employment  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  yield  a  ready  return 
in  money  or  aenist  in  ^viding  the 
food,  clothing  and  other  necefliities 
for  their  own  and  the  relief  of 
others. 

Land  should  be  acqquired  in  vari- 
om  parts  of  the  a>untry  and  an 
anxQr  of  these  pet^le  set  to  wcnrk 
on  each  tract  of  land  building  com- 
munity centers  for  the  comfortable 
housing  of  these  people.  There 
should  be  large  buildings  like  army 


barricks  for  the  unmarried  and 
apartme  it  houses  and  cottages  for 
families.  There  should  be  bams  for 
dairy  hente,.  poultry  houses  and 
good  shops  in  each  such  commun- 
ity center.  When  possible  these 
community  centers  should  be  locat- 
ed in  proximity  to  some  great  min- 
eral, oil  or  gas  resource  or  some 
facUny  so  that  those  who  lived  in 
these  conmiunity  cehters  could  find 
employment  working  for  private 
enterpri.'ses  or  if  private  enterprises 
failed  to  give  employment  the  gov- 
ernment should  operate  factories 
or  mines  to  give  the  people  em- 
ployment. 

Our  oDject  would  not  be  to  give 
any  unfiir  competition  to  private 
enterprii^e  but  more  to  give  em- 
ployment where  private  enterprise 
failed.  It  would  be  our  object  to 
make  these  community  centers  and 
industrijil  enterprises  entirely  self- 
suporting.  We  would  charge  a 
reasonable  price  to  those  who  lived 
in  them  and  pay  only  a  li  ving  wage 
for  labor  performed  leaving  every- 
one free  to  work  either  for  govern- 
ment or  private  enterprise.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  encourage  all 
who  lived  in  these  community  cen- 
ters to  study  better  methods  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing, care  of  poultry,  shop  work, 
brick  laying,  plumbing  and  carpen- 
ter work.  We  would  make  this 
educational  feature  so  prominent  a 
part  of  the  work  that  many 
would  bo  glad  to  spend  a  few  ywurs 
in  these  community  centers  In  or- 
der to  l)€tter  fit  themselves  for 
some  private  enterprise. 

B.  U.  HIESTBE. 


RESTRICTING    LAND  OWNERSHIP. 


One  great  blot  on  civilization  in  all  ages  of  Che 
world  and  In  almost  every  nation  has  been  monopoly 
in  land  and  in  those  natui-al  rpsourcps  whirh  ore  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  natural  iorests,  minerals,  oil,, 
gas,  etc.  By  it  a  few  people  are  enabled  to  live  in  lux- 
ury and  idleness  upon  the  toil  of  the  masses,  God' 
never  intended  that  a  few  people  should  own  the 
whole  world  and  be  permitted  to  charge  the  reat  for 
the  privilege  of  living  upon  it.  Every  person  born 
into  the  world  has  a  right  to  live  in  it,  and  that  right 
implies  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  weU  as  to  those  things  which  nature 
has  placed  upon  it  or  beneath  its  surface.  These 
things  are  not  the  product  of  any  man's  labor,  but  are 
the  free  gift  of  God  or  nature  to  all  mankind.  If  we 
have  a  right  to  control  or  prevent  monopoly  in  any 
thing,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  do  so  in  these,  for 
they  are  the  very  foundation  of  all  weakh.  But  how 
are  we  to  do  it? 

The  simplest,  most  effective  and  most  just  way  to 

prevent  monopoly  in  land  would  be  by  a  graduated 
tax  on  pure  land  values  exclusive  of  all  improvements. 
Under  such  a  system  land  ownership  could  be  re- 
stricted to  any  degree  that  might  be  thought  advisa* 

ble  according  as  the  scale  ot*  taxation  would  ascend 
more  or  less  rapidly  or  the  unit  of  valuation*  might 

*By  unit  of  valuation  is  meant  the  amount  that 
constitutes  onr-h  separate  l^lock  or  section  in  the  as- 
sessment. Thus,  in  the  scah:^  chosen  one  thousand 
dollars  constitutes  a  unit  of  valuation* 
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be  increased  or  decreased.  For  the  sake  of  Illustrat- 
ing the  working  of  such  a  law  we  will  choose  a  scale 
placing  a  ta^  of  fifty  cents  on  tne  first  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  pure  land  value  exclusiye  of  all  im- 
provements owned  by  one  person  or  corporation,  one' 
dollar  on,the  second  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  pure 
land  value,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on  the  third 
tbousand  dollars'  worth,  and  so  on.  On  this  plan  it 
will  be  seen  that  by  the  time  a  landed  estate  reached 
a  valuation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  pure  land 
value,  the  tax  on  the  last  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
such  ah  estate  would  reach  one  per  cent,  of  this  last 
thousand  dollars'  worth  or  unit  of  valuation;  and  on 
any  landed  estate  above  twenty  thousand  dollars'  val- 
uation the  tax  iwould  be  above  one  per  cent,  on  all 
-values  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  the  tax  reached  one  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  value  of  such  part  of  the  estate  that  the  owner 
would  seek  to  invest  his  money  in  something  else, 
and  that  therefore  landed  estates  for  most  purposes 
would  be  practically  limited  to  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars'  valuation.  We  would,  however,  continue  the 
graduated  scale  of  taxation  until,  it  would  reach  two 
per  cent,  of  any  additional  valuation,  when  we  would 
make  it  uniform  at  that  rate  for  any  additional  amount 
that  might  be  held  in  one  estate.  This  we  would  con- 
sider advisable  because  there  are  some  businera  en- 
terprises, the  nature  of  which  require  that  they  should 
have  very  much  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  land  value.  Such  enterprises  would  be  taxed 
out  of  existence  altogether,  were  the  graduated  fea- 
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ture  of  the  tax  to  continue  ad  infinitum.  These  en- 
terprises are  essential  to  the  times  in  which  we  live 
and,  at  least  for  a  time,  must  remain  as  private  en- 
terprises; therefore  we  must  permit  them  to  remain, 
but  the  two  per  cent,  tax  on  the  excess  of  land  value 
which  it  would  be  permitted  for  them  to  hold  would 
be  only  a  just  and  reasonable  rent  which  they  should 
pay  to  the  people  as  a  whole  for  the  privilege  of  using 
this  land. 

If  a  person  used  land  for  agricultural  purposes  or 
any  other  surface  use  and  paid  tax  on  it&  value  for 
such  purposes  only,  we  would  not  recognize  in  him 
any  title  to  mineral,  oil,  or  gas  resources  that  might 
be  connected  with  it.  The  fact  that  a^  person  owned 
and  paid  taxes  on  land  for  such  uses  should  not  pr^ 
vent  any  one  else  from  going  onto  the  land  &nd  pros- 
pecting for  or  developing  these  other  resources,  pro- 
vided they  first  paid  the  owner  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  si^oh  damages  as  might  be  caused  to  it  tw  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  being  used.  No  person 
should  have  the  right  to  lock  these  resources  up  and 
keep  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  such  idle 
resources  should  1^  free  to  be  worked  hj  uiy  one 
who  would  occupy  them  and  pay  the  tax  on  so  much 
of  them  as  he  might  be  able  to  work. 

Timber  being  in  the  nature  of  a  growing  crop,  it 
should  always  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  surface  of 
the  land.  Special  laws  would  be  necessary  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  natural  forests  so  far  as  they  remain 
and  to  encourage  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  mare 
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The  graduated  tax  on  land  values,  by  making  it 
unprofitable  for  any  one  to  hold  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  land,  would  compel  those  who  now  have 
large  amounts  to  sell  off  the  unprofitable  surplus.  On 
account  of  the  very  light  tax  on  the  smaller  estates, 
it  would  not  cause  any  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
land.  Those  who  had  more  than  they^  could  profitably 
hold  under  3uch  a  law  would  be  able  to  get  the  full 
value  of  their  land  on  the  basis  of  what  it  was  worth 
when  such  a  law  would  go  into  effect  They  would 
have  to  divide  their  surplus  land  and  sell  it  out  in 
Quantities  to  suit  the  purchasers  and  their  ability  to 
pay  for  it.  Some  would  buy  a  few  hundred  dollars' 
worth,  some  one  or  two  thousand  dollars'  worth,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  limit  of  profitable  holding. 

Such  a  system  would  furnish  a  wholesome  re- 
straint against  the  holding  of  vacant  city  lots  or  any 
other  idle  land  for  speculative  purposes,  in  the  rural 
districts  it  would  build  up  an  innumerable  number  of 
smaller  homes  among  the  larger  farms,  the  occu- 
pants of  which  would  engage  in  truck  farming,  poul- 
try and  bee  raising,  and  furnish  necessary  labor  for 
public  and  private  enterprises,  buch  a  law  would  con- 
tribute to  a  higher  standard  of  agriculture,  not  only 
because  it  would  be  an  inducement  for  people  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  what  land  they  might  have 
rather  than  to  buy  more,  but  because  it  would  haye 
a  tend^py  to  throw  the  ownership  of  the  land  into 
the  hands  ot  those  who  lived  on  it  and  worked  it  This 
would  give  them  more  interest  in  the  land  and  enable 
them  to  make  desired  improvements  and  the  better 
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to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  application  of  fertilizers.  Land  own- 
ers would  devote  theit*  incomes  to  improving  their 
lands  with  better  buildings  and  fences  and  more  thor- 
ough drainage  rather  than  to  buy  large  areas  of  land. 

Restricting  land  ownership  by  a  graduated  tax 
would  not  absolutely  give  any  to  those  who  had  none. 
The  land  would  still  have  to  be  bought,  but  this  would 
have  the  advantage  that  it  v/ould  tend  to  throw 
it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  most  appreciate 
it  and  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it.  Even  those 
who  could  not  buy  would  be  benefl.te4  by  such  a  meas- 
ure. It  would  raise  the  standard  of  wages  and  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  employment  by  drawing 
off  many  from  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earner  to  en- 
gage in  agricultural  pursuits  or  some  other  enter- 
prise and  perhaps  become  employers  of  labor  them- 
selves. 

The  building  up  of  an  innumerable  number  of 

small  homes  among  the  larger  farms  would  create  a 
demand  for  labor  and  furnish  a  market  for  vast  quan- 
tities of  building  material;,  and  the  support  of  the 
families  that  would  occupy  them  would  require  untold 
quantities  of  household  goods,  fuel,  clothing,  shoes, 
etc.,  the  furnishing  of  which  would  greatly  sti^p-ul^ite 
almost  every  branch  of  industry.    /  . .   ^  j  ; 

The  filling  up  of  the  country  with  these  smaller 
homes  would  make  possible  many  comforts  which 
the  country  districts  cannot  now  afford.  It  would 
greatly  assist  in  the  making  of  better  roads,  help  to 
maintain  our  rural  mail  routes,  make  it  possible  to 
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operate  interurban  car  lines  and  telephone  lines  with 

much  greater  economy,  and  no  doubt  in  many  in- 
stances would  give  to  the  country  districts  electricity 
for  lightiiig  and  power  purposes. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

A  careful  study  of  the  influences  which  followed 
as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  our  homestead  law 

should  convince  any  one  of  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  giving  the  people  easy  access  to  the 
land.  This  law  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  struggle 
which  had  existed  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  In- 
dependence, for.  laws  that  would  place  the  public 
lands  within  the  reach  of  the  common  people.  Those 
who  represented  the  people  in  Congress  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  much  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  were  mostly  from  among  the  more  wealthy  class. 
Some  of  them  were  of  English  hirth  and  most  of  them 
were  of  English  ancestry,  with  the  English  idea  ot  a 
landed  aristocracy  born  and  bred  in  them.  The  South- 
ern planter  carried  this  idea  to  its  perfection,  while 
the  New  England  members  of  these  early  Congresses, 
guided  more  by  self-interest  than  by  a  4esire  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  opposed  such  legislation 
as  would  make  the  public  lands  easily  accessible  to 
the  people,  openly  avowing  that  such  a  course  would 
depopulate  the  New  England  states. 

The  first  policy  of  the  government  was  to  sell  these 
lands  only  by  townships.   But,  as  we  have  already 
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stated;  there  were  always  those  who  advocated  its 
sale  in  small  tracts  to  suit  actual  settlers;  and  they 

from  time  to  time  succeeded  in  getting  the  size  of  the 
tracts  reduced,  each  step  in  that  direction  being 
marked  by  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  settling  up  of 
new  lands  and  in  a  better  condition  of  the  people. 
Finally  In  1862  our  present  homestead  law  was  enact- 
ed. It  was  the  first  of  our  laws  which  actually  gave  to 
the  people  the  public  lands  on  condition  of  settlement. 
Although  we  were  then  engaged  in  a  terrible  struggle 
between  two  sections  of  the  country,  how  quickly  did 
we  rise  from  the  ashes  of  war  when  peace  was  de- 
clared, and  with  what  rapid  strides  did  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  go  forward.  It  was  not  only  the 
agricultural  resources  that  were  developed,  but  rail- 
roads were  built  and  extended  in  every  direction; 
mines  were  opened,  factories  sprang  up  on  every 
hand  and  wages  steadily  increased.  These  things 
continued  until  all  our  desirable  public  lands  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  private  parties  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  public  land  to  be  had  by  the  poor  ex- 
cept in  remote  and  out-of-the-way  places. 

This  law  was  well  suited  to  the  times  in  which  It 
was  enacted;  it  was  well  suited  to  a  nation  with  mil- 
litms  of  acres  of  unsettled  public  land;  it  was  far  in 
advance  of  any  policy  ever  adopted  by  any  other  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  an  honor  to  those  who  originated 
it  and  secured  its  passage.  It  served  the  purpose 
well  for  whiph  it  was  enacted  and  showed  the  great 
advantage  of  giving  the  people  easy  access  to  the 
land;  but  under  the  conditions  of  the  present  time 
its  power  for  good,  is  very  limited. 
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It  is  true  that  some  good  is  being  done  by  the  part 
the  federal  goyemmeiit  is  taking  in  developing  irriga- 
tion districts  in  some  of  the  western  states.  These 
efforts  are  commendable,  but  they  will  never  reach 
the  people  that  would  be  reached  by  a  law  such  as 
we  have  proposed,  ifor,  with  many  of  them,  it  is 
wholly  impracticable  to  cross  the  continent  with  tJieir 
families  and  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 
Should  they  attempt  to  do  so  these  districts  would 
soon  be  filled  to  overflowing  and  we  would  again  be 
at  the  end  of  our  string. 

We  often  read  with  interest  about  the  work  the 
Salvation  Army  and  other  benevolent  societies  are^ 
doing  in  helping  the  worthy  poor  of  the  cities  to  ob- 
tain homes  in  the  country  by  establishing  colonies 
for  that  purpose.  The  graduated  tax  on  land  values 
would  accomplish  much  more  in  this  direction  than 
*  any  benevolent  society  could  possibly  do  and  in  a 
much  simpler  manner. 

It  would  check  the  spirit  of  avarice  and  elevate 

the  morals  of  the  people.  It  would  avert  much  pau- 
perism and  crime.  Many  people  under  present  con- 
ditions find  times  when  they  either  have  to  ac- 
cept charity  -or  commit  crime  to  keep  from  starv- 
ing or  being  briven  from  their  homes  and  each  time 
they  do  so  it  becomes  easier  for  them,  and  becomes 
more  and  imore  of  (a  habit.  Many  young  men  in  the 
rural  districts,  uxOible  to  get  land  to  cultivate,  even 
as  tenants  or  to  find  a  home  in  the  country,  go  to 
the  city  to  seek  employment.  Here  they  meet  with 
all  sorts  of  evil,  hard  luck,  and  temptations  which 
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quickly  sends  many  of  them  on  the  dov/n  road  to 
ndn.  Were  it  easier  for  them  to  get  a  footing  in  the 
country  We  believe  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
would  remain  on  the  land,  many  and  establish  com- 
fortable homes. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  graduated  tax  on  land 
and  other  natural  resources  as  an  ottly  source  for 
raising  revenue.  Its  prime  object  would  be  to  govern 
the  amount  of  land  or  other  natural  resource  that  one 
person  could  acquire  a  title  to,  and  thereby  give 
others  a  chance.  We  could  not  know  imtil  it  had 
been  tried  just  how  ' much-' revettwe* such -admeasure 
would  yield,  but  we  believe  that  under  the  scale  sug- 
gested land  would  bear  about  the  same  proportion 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  that  it  now  does.  What- 
ever it  might  be,  it  could  be  divided  between  local, 
state  or  national  authorities  or  supplemented  by  any 
other  tax  that  was  thought  proper. 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS. 

After  the  graduated  tax  on  land  values  and  other 
natural  resources  the  next  most  necessary  thing  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  govetament 
ownership  of  railroads.  It  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted that  our  present  railroad  service  is  costing 
the  people  entirely  too  much  money  and  is  very  unfair 
towards  the  people  in  the  matter  of  discriminations. 
It  is  a  general  custom  in  all  private  business  for  peo- 
ple to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  services  or 
what  they  have  to  sell,  and  those  who  own  railroads 
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feel  tiiat  they  have  as  much  right  to  do  business  on 
this  principle  as  those  engaged  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness; so  their  policy  is  to  charge  all  the  traffic,  will 
bear. 

We  have  read  about  v/here  a  certain  railroad  hauls 
manure  from  Chicago  to  points  in  Southern  Illiuois, 
a  distance  of  200  miles,  for  |5  a  carload,  and  we  sup- 
pose th^  can  alford  to  do  so  or  they  would  not  do  it; 
yet  we  are  charged  f20  for  taking  a  car-load  of  live 
stock  or  grain  to  Chicago  or  bringing  a  load  of  lum- 
ber from  there,  a  distance  of  90  miles.  They  charge 
us  $20  for  bringing  a  car-load  of  stone  from  Naperville 
or  Joliet  to  our  home  town,  a  distance  of  about  60 
miles;  or  $15  for  carrying  a  car-load  of  brick  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles.  They  charge  more  than  twice  as 
much  for  hauling  a  car-load  of  stone  60  miles  than 
the  men  who  quarry  the  stone  and  load  it  onto  the 
cars  get  for  it. 

If  the  freight  on  stone  and  other  building  mater- 
ial was  as  low  as  the  railroad  mentioned  hauls  the 
manure  for,  what  a  stimulant  it  would  be  to  build 
and  to  how  many  would  it^give  employment  to  pro- 
duce this  material,  and  what  comfort  and  profit  it 
would  bring  to  those  who  would  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  cheaper  building  material.  Could  we  get  freight 
rates  on  material  for  building  hard  roads  as  reasona- 
ble as  this  road  hauls  the  manure,  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  building  of  such  roads  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  correct  by  law 
some  of  the  abuses  of  the  railroads,  but  with  little  re- 
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suits.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  power  to  fix  rates.  This  we  con- 
sider Tery  impracti<»tble;  for^  should  they  make  a 
uniform  scale  of  rates  for  a;ll  roads,  it  would  have  to 
be  high  enough  to  permit  those  roads  with  the  least 
favorable  conditions  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit,  and 
such  a  rate  would  be  no  restraint  at  all  to  the  more 
favored  roads  and  especially  to  our  great  trunk  lines. 
To  fix  just  and  reasonable  rates  on  each  class  of 
freight  and  suited  to  the  CQnditions  of  each  separate 
road  would  require  men  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  every  detail  of  the  business  in  each  particular  case. 
It  would  require  an  army  of  government  officials 
skilled  in  all  the  details  of  railroad  business  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  emiiloyees  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves;  and  all  this  merely  to  watch  the 
railroads.  If  we  could  get  men  competent  to  do  all 
this  work  and  men  that  would  be  fa^r  to  both  the 
tailroads  and  tibe  public,  would  they  not  be  competent 
to  manage  the  railroads  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
and  could  we  not  trust  them?  How  much  simpler 
the  whole  thing  would  be  where  they  had  th^  actual 
transaction  of  the  business  in  their  own  hands  as  a 
guide. 

With  private  ownership  and  govemm^t  watching 
and  fixing  of  rates  there  would  be  const&nt  litigation 

between  the  railroads  and  the  government  officials 
or  the  patrons  of  the  roads,  which  would  cost  untold 
millions  ct  dollars. 

The  people  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  go  into  the 
railroad  business  through  their  representative,  the 
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government,  as'  any  private  concern  has,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  railroad 
question.  We  would  not  attempt  to  take  over  all  the 
railroads  of  the  country  at  once  and  place  them  under 
government  control,  but  would  buy  out  existing  lines 
or  build  new  ones  where  the  need  was  most  urgent, 
permitting  private  corporations  to  continue  to  occupy 
the  field  where  they  would  furnish  the  service  as 
cheaply  and  as  satisfactorily  as  it  was  believed  could 
be  done  by  the  government. 

The  government  should  aim  to  run  ttiese  railroads 

on  purely  business  principles.  The  c6arg4s'^  should 
be  such  as  would  cover  running  expenses,  pay  interest 
on  the  original  cost,  and  provide  a  moderate  sinking 
fund  that  would  in  time  cancel  the  first  cost  of  the 
roads. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

When  we  talk  about  government  ownership  ot 
railroads  people  will  begin  to  say:  "Where  are  you 
going  to  get  the  money  with  whicn  to  build  these  rail- 
roads?' Now  we  admit  it  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion. We  believe  that  much  of  the  prejudice  against 
government  ownership  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
who  have  advocated  it  have  coupled  It  with  some  un- 
sound scheme  for  raising  funds  with  v/hich  to  buy  out 
existing  systems  or  build  new  ones.  Any  plan  that  is 
not  built  up  on  a  sound  financial  basis  would  ^oon 
prove  a  failure.  We  should  not  attempt  to  meet  these 
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expenses  by  the  issuing  of  large  Quantities  of  paper 

money  and  especially  with  no  promise  to  redeem  in 
the  standard  money  of  the  country. 

We  can,  however,  with  perfect  safety  borrow  the 
money  and  honaw  it  from  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  a  postal  savings  bank.  This  would  not 
only  provide  the  means  for  building  or  buying  the 
railroads,  but  it  woi^d  provide  a  safe  means  of  caring 
for  the  savings  of  the  people  and  enable  them  to  se- 
cure a  low  rate  of  interest  on  their  savings.  It  would 
thus  encourage  economy  and  thrift  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 


THE  (TARIFF  QUESTION. 

TTnder  the  title  we  have  chosen  we  feel  impelled  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  tariff  question.  The  advocates 
of  what  they  call  protection  want  to  live,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  let  live.  We  believe  that  this  so-called 
protective  policy  is  unjust  in  principle  and  unwise  in 
practice.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  bad  principle  to  dele- 
gate to  Congress  the  right  to  build  up  one  industry 
at  the  expense  of  another.  If  any  Industry  is  really 
unprofitable  and  cannot  be  maintained  without  such 
aid  it  is  unwise  and  unbusinesslike  to  foster  it  in  this 
way.  We  (had  better  buy  the  things  which  these  in- 
dustries would  produce  from  such  foreign  countries 
as  can  produce  them  more  cheaply  than  we  can,  and 
direct  our  efforts  towards  producing  that  which  we 
can  produce  profitably  without  «uch  aid. 

Many  people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  all  our 
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nramifacturing  industries  and  some  others  have  been 

built  up  by  this  "protective"  principle,  and  that  had 
it  not  been  for  it  we  would  still  be  in  a  semi-civilized 
condition  and  located  in  a  howling  wilderness.  They 
forget  that  in  Colonial  times,  without  even  the  ad- 
vantage incidental  to  a,  tariff  for  revenue  only,  the 
people  were  willing  and  anxious  to  manufacture  many 
articles,  and  how  the  mother  country  tried  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so.  After  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  man- 
ufacturers prospered  under  a  tarifE  that  averaged  only 
_  ;15  per  ppTi  t.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  fliey 
prospered  under  a  tariff  which  averaged  only  25  per 
cent.  Of  course  they  were  not  the  full  grown  giant 
corporations  of  the  present  day,  but  they  were 
healthy,  active,  growing  industries.  Now  these  full- 
grown  industries  demand  the  advantage  of  a  tariff 
that  averages  60  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  manufacturing 
interests  has  never  in  any  way  been  dependent  upon 
favors  from  the  government,  but  that  it  always  has 
been  and  still  is  incidental  to  the  development  of 
the  country.  We  believe  that  our  great  industrial 
progress  which  the  advocates  of  "protection"  claim 
as  the  result  of  Its  influence  has  been  due  to  the 
abundance  of  our  great  natural  resources;    and  es^ 

Cpecially  since  the  close  of  the  wair  of  the  Rebellion  to 
the  influence  of  the  Homest^d  law,  which  gave  tlie 
people  better  access  to  the  land  than  they  had  had 
before.  We  believe  that  our  progress  would  have 
been  even  greater  had  we  always  adhered  strictly  to 
the  policy  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
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Our  present  high  tariff  is  dhrectly  responsible  for 

the  existence  of  many  of  our  worst  trusts.  Give  us 
the  graduated  tax  on  land  values,  government  own- 
ership of  railroads,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  and 
we  will  have  little  cause  for  complaint  on  account  of 
trusts  and  monopolies.  Our  tariff  policy  is  also  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  destruction  of  our  natural  for- 
ests, the  evil  consequences  of  which  we  are  yet  to 
feel  most  keenly. 

The  beneficiaries  of  protection  tell  us  first  that 
the  tariff  makes  high  wages.  Then  they  turn  around 
and  tell  us  they  must  liave  such  "protection"  because 
wages  are  high.  If  "protection"  makes  high  wagra 
and  adds  no  burden  to  consumers,  then  why  don't  they 
put  the  tariff  up  so  as  to  give  the  laboring  man  all  he 
asks  for?  If  a  high  tariff  makes  good  times  and  high 
prices  for  the  products  of  the  farm,  ;why  don't  they 
give  us  farmers  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  corn?  What  is 
the  use  of  stopping  at  40  or  50  cents? .  The  fact  is 
'"protection"  never  has  a.dded  one  peAny  to  the  gen- 
eral average  of  wages.  To  raise  the  price  of  every- 
'"thing  that  the  laborer  works  with  or  to  raise  the  price 
of  material  which  enters  into  the  construction  of 
things  on  which  the  laborer.is  employed  can  have  but 
one  effect,  and  that  is  to  restrict  production,  lessen 
^e  demand  for  labor  and  lower  wages. 

Free  and  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse  be^ 
tween  nations  binds  them  together  in  friendship  and 
lessens  the  danger  of  war,  while  the  constant  teasing 
of  one  another  with  their  tariff  sticks  disturbs  their 
Otherwise  peaceful  relations.    "Reciprocity"  is  the 
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biggest  humbug  of  the  a^e.  It  is  only  an  excuse  for 
maintaining  a  high  tariff.  With  a  Senate  many  of  the 
members  of  which  are  interested  in  highly  protected 
industries,  tliei'e  is  not  much  chnnce  of  their  ratifying 
any  treaties  that  do  not  give  them  everything.  Had 
we  the  most  perfect  reciprocal  trade  treaties  that 
could  be  made  established  with  every  nation  upon 
the  iace  of  the  globe,  we  would  still  have  no  ad- 
vantage that  we  might  not  have  under  the  lowest  tar- 
iff possible  consistent  with  needed  revenue.  It  is  true 
that  other  nations  might  not  always  reciprocate  with 
a  low  tariff  on  what  we  would  like  to  sell  to  them,  but 
we  believe  with.no  cause  for  complaint  towards  us 
they  would  be  disposed  to  pursue  a  liberal  policy. 
Should  they  not  do  so  they  would  be  hurting  them- 
selves a  great  deal  more  than  us,  and  it  would  not  pay 
us  to  begin  a  policy  of  retaliation,  tjiereby  adding  a 
burden  to  our  own  people  who  would  buy  goods  from 
them.  Let  us  make  our  ovvn  tariff  schedules  and  leave"\ 
^^^her  nations  make  theirs. 

.fltgo,  yfre  have  tUready  during  the 
past  two  years  expended  more 
tiian  two  billions  of  dollars  in  pub- 
lic consi  ruction  work  in  an  effort 
to  relie\e  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion ano  it  has  brought  but  little 
relief.  What  we  now  need  is  some 
Editor  Ottawa  News:  plan  that  will  cost  but  little  money 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  pro-  I  and  be  self-sustaining  from  the 
posed  five  billion    dollar    federal  start. 

bond  issue  to  be  used  in  an  effort  When  Joseph  bought  up  the  sur- 
to  end  the  depression.  We  do  not  plus  wheat  in  Egypt  3,700  years 
believe  it  can  be  done  in  the  man-  ago,  he  did  not  ask  for  a  bond  is- 

ner  suggested  but  would  only  get  sue  with  which  to  finance  the  pro- 

us  deeper  into  the  mire.   As  point-  ject.    He  started  building  store- 
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wheat  No  doubt  wheat  was  very 
cheap  and  so  was  labor.  He  prob- 
ably paid  the  laborers  largely  witii 

wheat-  He  no  doubt  exchanged 
wheat  for  other  commodities  with 
those  who  came  into  Egypt  to 
trade.  He  sold  these  other  com- 
odities  to  the  Egyptian  people, 
ade  good  profits  on  the  transac- 
tions and  everybody  was  happy 
and  contented.*^' 

In  a  shnilar  manner  our  govern- 
ment today,  with  a  moderate  out- 
ay  of  funds  could  begin  building 
torehouses  and  grain  elevators 
and  began  trading  in  certain  com- 
modities of  a  non-perishable  na- 
ture, both  agricultural  and  others. 

In  buying  these  ccmimodities  we 
Would  pay  for  them  by  an  issue  of 
paper    money    never    greater  in 
■volume  at  any  time  than  the  value 
of  such  commodities  held  in  store 
in  government  owned  warehouses 
and  grain  elevators.    Such  a  plan 
would    provide    an  abundance  of 
currencv  with  which  to  convenient- 
ly  transacted    the  business  of  the 
country.    It  ^vould  be  a  perfectly 
sound  currency  because  It  ^ould 
be  based  on  the  value  of  the  com- 
jmodities  and  their  value  would  be 
;  measured  by  the  standard  monev 
of    the    country.  Commodities 
,  could  be  exchanged    at  any  time 
for  either  gold    or  silver  if  these 
metals  were  needed. 

In  imdertaking  such  a  govern- 
ment enterprise  we  would  not  in- 
terfere with  private  enterprise  ex- 
cept as  a  lawful  competitor.  If 
government  enterprice  can  render 
any  service  to  the  people  more  ef- 
ficiently than  private  enterprise, 
;:why  not  government  enterprise? 


but  if  private  enterprise  can  do  the 
job  better,  then  we  are  for  pri^m-te 
enterprise/Private  enterprise  mu.^t 

always  earn  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  commodities  while  be- 
ing marketed  or  stored.  these 
interest  charges  constitute  a  very^ 
large  propuiiitii  of  the  cost  of* 
marketing.  Under  our  plan  of 
issuing  money  to  represent  the 
value  of  commodities  while  they 
are  being  marketed,  or  stored  all 
such  interest  charges  wWd  be 
eliminated.  Also  we  believe  this 
plan  would  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  agricultural  marketing  prob- 
lem. It  would  effect  a  saving  both 
in  the  marketing  of  the  fanners 
products  as  well  as  in  many  things 
which  he  has  to  buy. 

E.  U.  HIESTER. 
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bi^.^est  humbug  of  the  age.  It  is  only  an  excuse  for 
maintaining  a  high  tariff.  With  a  Senate  many  of  the 
members  of  which  are  interested  in  highly  protected 
industries,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  their  ratifying 
any  treaties  that  do  not  give  them  everything.  Had 
we  the  most  perfect  reciprocal  trade  treaties  that 
could  be  made  established  with  every  nation  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe,  Ave  Avould  still  have  no  ad- 
vantage that  we  might  not  have  under  the  lowest  tar- 
iff possible  consistent  with  needed  revenue.  It  is  true 
that  other  nations  might  not  always  reciprocate  with 
a  low  tariff  on  what  we  would  like  to  sell  to  them,  but 
we  believe  with.no  cause  for  complaint  towards  us 
they  would  be  disposed  to  pursue  a  liberal  policy. 
Should  they  not  do  so  they  would  be  hurting  them- 
selves a  great  deal  more  than  us,  and  it  would  not  pay 
us  to  begin  a  policy  of  retaliation,  thereby  adding  a 
burden  to  our  own  people  who  would  buy  goods  from 
iliem.  Let  us  make  our  ov/n  tariff  schedules  and  leave"^ 
^^jjther  nations  make  theirs. 

,ago,  we  have  already  during  the 
past  two   years   expended  more 
than  two  billions  of  dollars  in  pub- 
lic construction  work  in  an  effort 
OPPOSED  TO  FEDERAL  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situa- 

PBOSFEBITY  BOND  ISSUE,  tion  and  it  has  brought  but  little 

  '  relief.   What  we  now  need  is  some 

Editor  Ottawa  News:  plan  that  will  cost  but  little  money 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  pro-  i  and  be  self-sustaining  from  the 
posed  five  billion    dollar    federal  start. 

bond  issue  to  be  used  in  an  effort  When  Joseph  bought  up  the  sur- 
to  end  the  depression.  We  do  not  plus  wheat  in  Egypt  3,700  years 
believe  it  can  be  done  in  the  man-  ago,  he  did  not  ask  for  a  bond  is- 

ner  suggested  but  would  only  get  sue  with  which  to  finance  the  pro- 
us  deeper  into  the  mire.  As  point-  ject.  He  started  building  store- 
Q^^ut  M  Jdr.  Hoover  a  few  days  houses  at  once  m^..began^bu^^ 


wheat  No  doubt  wheat  was  very 
cheap  and  so  was  labor.  He  prob- 
ably paid  the  laborers  largely  wilfi 
wheat.     He  no  doubt  exchanged 

wheat  for  other  commodities  with 
those  who  came  into  Egypt  to 
trade.  He  sold  these  other  com- 
modities to  the  Egyptian  people, 
made  good  profits  on  the  trMisac- 
tions  and  everybody  was  happy 
and  contented. 

In  a  similar  manner  our  govern- 
ment today,  with  a  moderate  out- 
lay of  funds  could  begin  building 

storehouses   and   grain  elevators 
and  began  trading  in  certain  com- 
modities of  a  non-perishable  na-  \ 
ture,  both  agricultural  and  others. 

In  buying  these  commodities  we 
would  pay  for  them  by  an  issue  of 
paper  money  never  greater  in 
volume  at  any  time  than  the  value 
of  such  commodities  held  in  store 
in  government  owned  warehouses 
and  grain  elevators.  Such  a  plan 
would  pro^de  an  abundance  of 
currency  with  which  to  convenient- 
ly transacted  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  a  perfectly 
sound  currency  because  it  would 
be  based  on  the  value  of  the  com- 
modities and  their  value  would  be 
measured  by  the  standard  money 
of  the  country.  Commodities 
could  be  exchanged  at  any  time 
for  either  gold  or  silver  if  these 
metals  were  needed. 

In  undertaking  sych  a  govern- 
ment enterprise  we  would  not  in-^ 
terfere  with  private  enterprise  ex-; 
cept  as  a  lawful  competitor.  If  I 
government  enterprice  can  render  i 
any  service  to  the  people  more  ef- 1 
ficiently  than  private  enterprise,  f 
why  not  government  enterprise? 


but  if  private  enterprise  can  do  the 
job  better,  then  we  are  for  private 
enterprise.  Private  enterprise  must 
always  earn  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  commodities  while  be- 
ing marketed  or  stored,  these 
interest  charges  constitute  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
marketing.  Under  our  plan  of 
issuing  money  to  represent  the 
value  of  commodities  while  they 
are  being  marketed,  or  stored  all 
such  interest  charges  would  be 
eliminated.  Also  we  believe  this 
plan  would  be  the  best  solution  of 
the  agricultural  marketing  prob- 
lem. It  would  effect  a  saving  both 
in  the  marketing  of  the  farmers 
products  as  well  as  in  many  things 
which  he  has  to  buy. 

B.  U.  HIESTER. 


Thur^dav.  Mav  26,  1932. 
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